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SUMMARY AND INTRODUCTION 



The Institute for Vocational and Technical Education Public 
Iriormatiur* Officers was designed to extend and stimulate effective 
public informatics for vocational-technical education at state and local 
levels. 

i 

Need for the Institute 

There is a growing urgency in the requests of administrators, 
counselors, pro gran: do velopmcnt personnel, advisory groups and 
public officials for assistance in dispensing information relative to 
vocational and technical programs through mass media and interper- 
sonal communications. Local school districts, community colleges, 
technical institutes, comprehensive secondary schools, skill centers, 
state departments of education, and institutions are anxious to build 
quality programs and improve public unde r standing of the functions 
and benefits of vocational education. 

Purpose and Objectives 

The primary purpose of the Institute was to improve the compe- 
tencies of professional vocational education personnel responsible for 
public information programs. The program was designed to develop 
understandings, skills, attitudes and materials that would lead to mere 
effective public information programs on the state and local levels. 
Primary and specific program objectives included the following: 

Primary Objectives: 

1. To develop effective techniques to communicate the role of 
vocational education to various publics. 

2. To identify ways tG upgrade the quality of ongoing public 
information programs in vocational education. 

3. To examine exemplary public information programs to deter- 
mine why programs were successful. 

4. To identify strategies for expanding public information pro- 
grams in vocational education. 

a. current financial manpower restraints, 

b. financial and manpower support beyond the current 
operating level. 
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T o develop model public information programs in vocational 
education which utilize provisions of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. 

Specific Objectives 

1, To develop participants 1 understanding of: 

a. psycho- socio- economic dimensions of public information. 

b. local, stale and federal legislation and the role of pro- 
fessional organizations in relation to public information 
in vocational education. 

c. the varieties of problems which can be solved thiough 
the proper application of public information methods 
and means. 

d. communications and human relations theory in relation 
to achieving vocational education goals. 

e. organizational and administrative problems in providing 
public information programs > 

f. models of mass and interpersonal communication in 
relation to public information programs. 

Z, To develop participants skills in: 

a. identifying various publics and determining effective 
methods of communicating with these publics, 

b. analyzing and evaluating public information materials 
directed at various publics in relation to effectiveness „ 
timing, strategies, technique. 

c. communicating with individuals in vocational education, 
education, labor, business, industry, government, 
community, organizations. 

d. employing inter per sonal communications, ^mall and 
large groups, forums, conferences, advisory groups, 
colleagues, parents. 

e. effectively using mass media for public information pur 
poses, television, radio, newspaper, internal and ex- 
ternal house organs, direct mail. 

f. planning and implementing short- and long-range public 
information programs utilizing most effective sequences 
and techniques. 

3. To foster positive participant attitudes concerning the: 

a. need and value benefits derived from an effective pub- 
lic information program. 

b. benefits of improving the image of vocational education. 

c. goals and aims of vocational education. 
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General Plan 



The Institute for Vocational and Technical Education Public 
Information officers was held July 13-26, 1969, at the University of 
Oregon with the surrounding community as a laboratory. There were 
26 participants from 16 states. Henderson Hall at the University of 
Oregon served as the Institute Center. The Center provided the meet- 
ing rooms, housing for participants, and the dining facilities. Media 
labs were provided in Allen Hall, local educational agencies, television 
stations and newspaper offices. 

The objectives were achieved through a variety of activities and 
presentations by highly qualified resource speakers, laboratory assign- 
ments, case studies, field trips, field work with local agencies, group 
discussions and the development of individual plans for action. Each 
participant completed assignments in layout, reporting, developing cf 
a public information program for a local educational agency, and de- 
signing a personal plan of action for implementation on their return 
home . 



The over-all plan was to build a sound theoretical base for mass 
communications methodology, create enthusiasm for participant in- 
volvement and guide each participant in his efforts to apply the theory 
to actual public information activities. 

A ccomplishments 

The Institute was conducted as planned with enthusiastic involve- 
ment by all participants. Each one developed a brochure, a news 
story, a total plan and budget for a public information program, and 
an individual plan for post-institute action. These plans served as a 
means by which each participant could apply the skills and knowledge 
gained during the Institute, and design plans for immediate implemen- 
tation upon returning to their own localities. 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

In planning the program, topics, speakers, and procedures 
were developed by the Institute staff. The staff drew upon the experi- 
ences and recommendations reported from the First National Institute 
for Public Information Officers of Vocational and Technical Education, 
recomme- iations from the U. S. Office of Education, and selected 
leaders from various levels of public information positions. 
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Methods for Inviting Participants 



Letters were sent to State Directors of Vocational Education 
and to the Directors of Research Coordinating Units requesting them 
to nominate three candidates who met the selection criteria. Appli- 
cations and certification of employment forms were sent to nominees. 
Final selection took into consideration equitable geographic distribu- 
tion for the 50 states, as budgetary considerations would allow. 

Participant Selection 

Criteria for participant selection included the following: 

1. Applicant must have held a position involving public 'Infor- 
mation program development in vocational education. 

2. Applicant must have had a valid contract of employment for 
the above position during the 19 69-70 year, 

3. Applicant must have had realistic professional objectives 
and personal characteristics necessary for assuming re- 
sponsibilities in development programs of public informa- 
tion. 

Priority was given to individuals who had recently assumed 
positions that demand competency in public information activities and 
who had the capacity to implement effective public information pro- 
grams. 

Institute Procedures and Agenda 

The program was designed to optimize utilization of time and 
staff resources. The daily agenda for the two-week Institute was pre- 
pared following a planning conference with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion staff. 



The program schedule was designed to provide for coordinated 
intensive training through daily seminar sessions, formal presenta- 
tions, and assigned task force and individual project activities. Ad- 
vance communications with participants were established to pre- 
determine the individuals* background and experience, thereby 
developing more meaningful task force activities. The task force 
projects were related to the major program topics and were imple- 
mented to reinforce formal presentation of information. Residence 
staff and conference leaders provided guidance and supervision of 
task force activities. 
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The training program extended over a 14-day period, with 
planned activities from 9:00 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. In addition to regular 
scheduled activities, independent study and outside reading was re- 
quired and there were six evening sessions to accomodate laboratory 
work. Group interaction through formal and informal discussion and 
exchange -of- idea sessions were developed. To stimulate informal 
interaction, provisions were made for housing participants in one 
university residence. 

Participants could choose to enroll for a total of three quarter 
hours of graduate credit at the University of Oregon. Credit was 
granted in Journalism 507, Seminar in Public Information in Voca- 
tional Education. 



The following program agenda outlines major topics of the 
Institute: 



Sunday, July 1 3 



2:30 p. m. 
6:30 p, m. 
7:45 p. m. 



Registration 
Buffet dinner 
University orientation 

Charles Harris, University of Oregon 
Helen Curtis, University of Oregon 



Monday, July 14 



9:00 a. m. - WELCOME -- Dr. N. Ray Hawk, 

Acting President, University of Oregon 

Dr. Willis L. Winter, 

University of Oregon 
INTRODUCTIONS 



Professor Cas Heilman, 
Oregon State University 



OBJECTIVES OF THE INSTITUTE 



10:30 a. m. - Dean John Crawford, University of Oregon 
School of Journalism 
THE SPECIAL CASE FOR EDUCATED 
PROFESSIONALS 



Noon 



Luncheon 



1:30 p. m. 


- Jack L. Billings, Public Information Officer, 
Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Library 
Programs, Washington, D. C. 

THE BLURRED IMAGE 


3:30 p. m. 


- Professor Jack D. Ewan, University of Oregon 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: PREVENTION OR CURE? 


6:00 p. m. 


- Dinner 



Tuesday, July 15 



9:00 a. m. 


- Dr. Dominic A. LaRusso, University of Oregon 
INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS 


10:30 a.m. 


- More, Dr* LaRusso 

- Luncheon 


1:30 p. m. 


- Professor Dean F. Rea, University of Oregon 
SOCK IT TO 'EM TIME 


3:30 p. m. 


- PANEL DISCUSSION: THE CARE AND FEEDING 

OF EDITORS 

Radio: Professor Lee Bishop, University of Oregon 

Manager, Oregon State Broadcasters 
As sociation 

Weekly Newspapers: Mr. Connie F. Johnson, 

Editor, Springfield News 

Television: Fred Webb, News Director, KEZI-TV 

Daily Newspapers: Donald B. Bishoff, Assistant 

City Editor, Eugene Register- 
Guard 


6:00 p. m. 


- Dinner 



Wednesday, July 16 

8:45 a.m. - FIELD TRIPS 

Eugene Re gis ter - Guard 

Robert Bertsch, Promotion Manager 



KVA L* TV 

Gordon Bussey, Promotion Manager 

10:10 a. m. - Participants who visit the Eugene Regi ster - Guard 
first will switch to KVAL-TV at. 10:10 and vice- 
versa. 

Noon - Luncheon 



1:30 p. m. - Professor Roy Paul Nelson, University of Oregon 
REACHING READERS WITH GOOD DESIGN 

Discus sion 



3:00 p* m. - Coffee 

3:30 p. m. - Layout Lab - Professor Nelson- 
Alien Hall, Rm. 218 



Reporting Lab -- Allen Hall, Rm. 314 
Instructors: 

Mitchell Hider, University of Oregon 
Thomas Reilly, University cf Oregon 

6:00 p. m. - Dinner 

7:30 p. m. - Layout labs and typing labs open for student use 
Thursday, July 17 

9:00 a. rn. - Mitchell Hider, University of Oregon 

Former reporter and editor United Press 
International, San Francisco. 

WIRE SERVICES: WHAT THEY ARE AND HOW 
TO DEAL WITH THEM 



Discus sion 

10:30 a. m. - Professor Daniel William, University of Oregon 
A PICTURE IS WORTH QUITE A FEW WORDS 

Noon - Luncheon 

1:30 p. m. - Stan Bettis, Associate Editor, Old Oregon 

magazine, LET'S SEE HOW YOU'RE DOING 
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3:00 p. m. 



Coffee 



3:30 p. m. - Reporting Labs. Allen Hall 
Friday, July 18 

6:00 p. m. - Dinner 

7:30 p. m. - Typing lab open for student use in Allen Hall 
Saturday, July 19 
FIELD TRIP 

Departure: 10:00 a.m., Henderson Hall 

Return: 5:00 p. m. 

Sunday, July 20 

FREE DAY 



Church locations and schedules posted in Henderson lounge 
Monday, July 2 1 

9:00 a. m. - Ronald Daugherty, Oregon State University 



SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT COLLATERAL MEDIA 



Mr. Fred Delkin, Vice President 
Sunset Films, Inc. , Portland 
THE PRODUCTION AND USE OF FILMS 



10:15 a. m. 
Noon 
1:30 p. m. 

3:00 p. m. 
3:30 p c m. 
6:00 p. m. 



- Coffee 

- Luncheon 

- Professor Cas Heilman, Oregon State University 

WHAT'S THE BIG IDEA? 

- Coffee 

- Reporting labs. Allen Hall 

- Dinner 
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Tuesday, July 22 



9:00 a. m. - 


Case studies in Public Relations 

Mr. M. K. Jordan, Public Relations Manager, 
Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone, Portland, 
Oregon 

Mr. Jack R. Brown, Regional Manager for Public 
Affairs, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Portland, Oregon 

Mr. Mark Howard, Director of Public Services, 
Portland State University 


Noon 


Luncheon 


1:30 p. m. - 


Panel discussion 


3:00 p. m. - 


Field Trip 



Wednesday, July 23 



9 : 0C a. m. - 


Ronald Daugherty, Oregon State University 
FIELD WORK WITH LOCAL AGENCIES 


Noon 


Luncheon 


1:30 p. m. - 


Group Work with Agency Projects 


6:00 p. m. - 


Dinner 


7:30 p. m. - 


Typing rooms available in Allen Hall 



Thursday, July 24 



9:00 a. m. - 


Meetings with agency consultant. 

Presentation of papers by student groups. 
Response and critique by agency officers and 
institute staff. 


N oon 


Luncheon 


1:30 p„ m, - 


Cas Heilman, Oregon State University 
ASSIGNMENT OF PLAN OF ACTION 
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Independent work by institute parHci pants 



Typing labs open in Allen Hall 
6:00 p. m. - Dinner 

7:30 p. m. - Typing labs open in Allen Hall 
Friday, July 25 



9:00 a. m. - Independent work 

Typing labs open in Allen Hall 
Staff available for consultation 
10:15 a. m, - Coffee break 
N oon 



1:00 p. m. 
3:15 p. m. 
6:00 p. m. 
7:30 p. m. 



Independent work 

Coffee break* group session 

Closing dinner 

Typing labs open in Allen Hall 



Saturday, July 2 6 



9:00 a. m. - De-briefing 
De partures 

Summary of Presentations 

Following are abbreviated texts of Institute presentations. 

Some consultants used an approach based on discussion and activities, 
thus their presentations did not lend themselves to formal outlines cr 
abstracts. 
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THE SPECIAL CASE FOR EDUCATED PROFESSIONALS 



John W. Crawford 
Dean of the School of Journalism 
University cf Oregon 

When I was a lot younger than I am now, I used to read -- and 1 
am sure you did too - -a lot of books about the pioneers and mountain 
men and guides and scouts and deerstalkers. 

They were always equipped, as I recall, with their trusty flint 
and steel -- and they gathered some dry twigs, or moss, or old leaves,, 
often in a pouring rain, and bingo! In about a minute, they had going 
what the book said was n a roaring fire. ,f 

The reason I remember it so well is that when I got to be a Boy 
Scout, I could never do it. I had the flint and steel, all right, but 
somehow I could never get the fire started - - much less get it roaring. 

Then I grew a little older. I acquired a little more education, 
you might say. In the course of this, I found out about cigarette 
lighters. And here it is all over again. You have flint and steel and 
conbustible material -- M in close proximity' 1 , as the Boy Scout Manual 
says -- and you flick the thing and if you’re lucky, you get a light. 

Does it w ork? You bet it does. 

It seems to me there is a very close application here to what we 
are talking about today, in reviewing and analyzing the special case 
for professional and vocational education. 

In education today, we need better ways to start fires . Starting 
fires of interest. Starting fires of enthusiasm. Starting fires of 
response. Starting fires for the excitement of learning. This is what 
education is all about. 

In vocational education, the steel is the curriculum, the fine 
course work or the excellent program we offer. The combustible 
material we want to ignite is the student -- the young men and women 
on the threshold of making a choice of career. And then somebody 
a real, live, active professional communicator -- has to be the flint 
and strike the spark of an idea to start a roaring fire of the desire to 
learn. 




We need better ways to start fires. We need to strike the sparks 
of better ideas. We need to communicate our ideas more effectively. 
And in your area of public information, the way to get better ideas is 
through people. Better educated people. Better trained people. 
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Professional people. Professionals who can come up w ».th ideas to set 
other people on lire. 

Starting fires with people takes kindling . The sticks of kindling 
I want to give you are the elements of training and education and per- 
sonal development that make the difference between the professional 
and the amateur. 

And the way we can help develop the qualities of professional- 
ism within you is the real reason for this session. It seems to me 
that there are a number of essential ingredients that education for 
public information must develop if it is fully to deserve the name of 
education. The first of these qualities ij competence . 

Know how . Know what . Know why . A triple -threat of compe- 
tencies for a triple- threat contributor to the future. 

But public information professionals will make a greater con- 
tribution if they know what their communication is for -- if they 
understand that their messages are not just distribution accelerators 
but an extension of the personality of their school systems. 

We are learning from Marshall McLuhan that the medium is 
the message -- ff the change of scale or pace or pattern that it intro- 
duces into human affairs. n And McLuhan goes even farther, in his 
flat, uncompromising statement that, today, ,f The message is_ the 
product. 11 They donL know how they can use the skills your pro- 
gram develops, unless you tell them. They don't know what advan- 
tages and benefits your program can bring them, unless you tell them, 
and tell them not only before the decision to enroll, not only in the 
classroom, but after the course is completed -- at the point where 
we are beginning to think that public information produces its great- 
est effect, reinforcing the consumer’s belief that he has made the 
right decision about what he has done, after the decision has come to 
fulfillment rather than b efore . 

And when we know why this happens -- when we understand why 
people respond to communication in different ways -- then we can 
begin to produce the accelerated changes of scale or pace or pattern 
that are the true contribution of the educated person to society. 

The kind of competence that makes a better writer, a better 
designer, a better researcher, a better management man -- and to 
make all of these in th 3 same person, meaning you -- is the kind of 
competence that can be iaught, and it is the new kind of competence 
public information people need to be eager to learn if they are to be 
truly professionals. 
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The second quality -- and my next stick of kindling --is 
productivity . Not only must the professionals be more competent, 
today the competent people must also be more productiv e . The 
reason for this is very simple. There are so few of you 

In most school systems with which 1 am familiar, your job is 
one of one . And when you are one of one, the world is a lonely place. 
When all the committee meetings are over and the board members 
have switched off their brains, somebody has to •sit down and structure 
everything that everybody said into a meaningful message. 

No committee can do this. There's only you . One of one. On 
the lonliest job in the world -- the art of giving ideas form and shape. 

And when you are one of one, your productivity simply has to 
increase. You have to get bet'er all the time. 

The third quality -- my third stick of kindling - -is the quality 
of anticipation . 

Anticipation is a kind of astral clairvoyance with which to sense 
coming events anywhere within the wide realm of executive author- 
ity. Not only to feel ahead, but t o be prepared, prepared to mini- 
mize shock and maximize opportunities to deliver more ideas to 
more people. Anticipation is planning the me s sage as you dream up 
the i de a -- so that you wind up talking to somebody out there rather 
than nobody. 

My fourth stick of kindling is responsibility . We are never 
going to offer a course in the responsibility of public information 
yet this is perhaps the most important quality of all those that a good 
public information man needs today. 

Re sponsibility writes clear and complete descriptions. Re- 
sponsibility shows the whole picture. Responsibility roots out the 
weasel words -- and is never satisfied with the half-truth . Respon- 
sibility presents an honest program with honest enthusiasm but with- 
out ever overstating its merits. Responsibility lets you sleep better 
at night because you used it during the day. 

One stick of kindling more. The name of this one is involve - 
ment. Complete involvement. Total involvement. In message 
strategy, involvement is the great basic principle. And getting other 
people involved with what you want to deliver to them means that you 
have to become totally involved yourself. 
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Public information is the extension of the hand. Thus public 
information can cup, mould, form, alter, vary, and qualify --as it 
shapes the personality cf the program. 

Kindling: A way start fires. I r ve given you five sticks of it. 

There is, however, u danger here. So far, we have been talking 
about starting fires. And it seems tc me that starting fires is a 
matter of technique . Technique is largely what we have been talking 
about so far. Technique is largely what you do -- and what I teach 
in most of my own courses in professional education. Anci this is as 
it should be -- techniques in general and the polishing cf personal 
techniques in particular are what professional education is about. 

The professional who knows only techniques is incomplete be- 
cause he knows only a little about people. But the art of the profes- 
sional is the art of inf luencing people. Through the process of 
information and persuasion, through honesty and integrity in your 
communication, ycu are attempting to get people to do what you want 
them to do, with frequency and in large numbers. Therefore, if to 
the poet and the philosopher, :! the proper study of mankind Is man, ,r 
the proper study of the profession education man is people . 

For the truly educated man, this kind of study never stops. 

And I make this point of it because you car get so engrossed in the 
techniques of your profession that you forget your obligations to the 
people who make possible the kind of society where professional ed- 
ucation can grow and flourish. 

If I can persuade you that completeness is important to you -- 
that techniques are a start, but only a start toward completeness -- 
that being a complete professional is the real service you have to offer 
society -- ther. professional education will have served the purpose 
of true education. 

Competence. Productivity. Anticipation. Responsibility. 
Involvement. Completeness. This is what makes an educated pro- 
fessional. How you put these qualities of professionalism together 
determines how professional a career you can make of your job and 
how great a contribution ycu can make to the field of educational 
public information --a field that is fun and exciting and rewarding 
-- and of benefit to our kind of society. 

We hope that we can set you on fire. 
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u VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: A BLURRED IMAGE" 



Jack Billings 

Public Information Officer 
Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Library Programs 
Washington, D. C. 

In the beginning, there was vocational education. And only 
vocational education. It stood almost alone as a fede rally- supported 
program of education a half century ago. Most of the rest of educa- 
tion got good wishes from the Federal government and some surveys 
and studies and, earlier, some land to help get higher education 
underway in places where it didn r t seem likely to start. 

But the only substantial financial support was for vocational 
education. In those days, substantial meant about seven million 
dollars. And that's the way it was for a long time. In fact, that first 
venture became a tradition: Congress still appropriates exactly 

$7, 161, 455 each year in support of the Smith-Hughes Act of 19 17. 
However, as of two weeks ago today, that seven million need no longer 
be spent only for training in the fields of agriculture, home econo- 
mics, trades and industry and for the education of vocational teachers 
--all according to an inflexible formula allotment to the States based 
on population. That was the way it was for 52 v p ars- -until the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 19 68 went in;o operation on July 1, 
1969. 



Now, what was wrong with vocational education in 1917 after 
passage of this first act setting up direct Federal support for voca- 
tional education? I have looked very closely at this question, and I 
feel I can say with no reservations that there was nothing very much 
wrong with it at all. The program was in tune with the times. It 
filled a critical need. On the merits, it was a good program. 

So- -what happened? In the simplest terms, the times changed; 
but the program didn't- -at least not enough, and not fast enough. 

Little by little, vocational education in America began to form 
an image in the public eye. It was a little blurred. But included in 
the outline was a big red-brick building where student mechanics 
learned about engines, a lot of high school rooms full of sewing 
machines and the smell of cookies baking, and many, many small 
schools throughout the country where boys learned to be better 
farmers. 
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Finally, the picture was thrown even further out of focus by 
mixing into the image the manual training courses endured by millions 
of youngsters and thought of by the general public as part of vocation- 
al education, which, of course, they are not. By the time 30 years 
had gone by, vocational education was in bad shape--and it's image 
was even worse, blurred into an awful confusion of information and 
misinformation. 

Going back for a moment to the merits of the program, there 
can be no real question about the success of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
which used the States and local communities as multipliers and had a 
vast e ffect on certain narrow elements of education in the United 
States. Between this federally-assisted vocational education program 
ana the extension service of the Department of Agriculture lies tie 
bulk of the credit for an almost too successful food and fiber produc- 
tion situation we found ourselves in 20 to 30 years later. 

The Act had a similar, though milder, effect on the expanding 
technology of the 20’s and 30 f s. The resulting know-how was widely 
used during World War II for the tremendous industrial expansion 
which was required and which, was accomplished. 

But the vocational education program of the United States was no 
more adapted to the post-war demands of the nuclear age and the 
population explosion than the social sciences were prepared in this 
decade for the long, hot summers of Newart and Detroit, of Watts 
and Cleveland, of Chicago and Washington, D. C. 

In 19 46, the Geor ge-Barden Act was a partial acknowledgement 
by Congress of the vacuum that existed in the field. But the chief 
effect of that one was more of the same. Several more years went 
by before even the health occupations got any Federal help. And in 
1958, Congress used Sputnik as the lever to add technical training to 
the array of Federal programs in occupational education. 

Not until six years ago was there a really major effort to ex- 
pand and improve the entire field of vocational-technical education. 

One of the first bills signed into law by President Johnson was the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. It would be much less misleading, 
by the way, if we could call it the Vocational Education Act of 19 65-- 
since none of the programs felt any impact from it 'until that year. 

Anyway, by this time we have four full years of what was sup- 
posed to be a new program to look back on. Or do we? There's the 
real rub. 
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Five years ago, Lee Goodman, the Assistant U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for Public Information, asked me to write a brief 
paper on the problems of public information in this field for the newly- 
appointed National Advisory Committee on Vocational Educaiion. 
Among other things, I tried to outline a plan, and I quote, ,r to restore 
and brighten the image of vocational education. . . M 

In looking back at that paper after almost 60 months, I still feel 
the importance of the following points: 

That an information program is of necessity a two-way propo- 
sition; that there must be as much input as there is outpa~. 

That, since there was such a terrible scarcity 01 hard informa- 
tion aoout the vocational programs, perhaps the Federal government 
should demonstrate some active leadership by making direct assist- 
ance available to the states on a routine annual basis in developing 
the kinds of program information that would tell us what is really 
going on. 

That there should be a staff within the Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education set up to work with state officials on the 
preparation of annual and special reports on a year-round basis. 

fmd that teams of program and information specialists be 
formed for this purpose, trc*./eling to the states to develop the re- 
quired information and bringing it back to the Division for final 
preparation. 

In a glow of optimisim in 1964, I predicted that such a system 
would provide a constant flow of timely information for the use of 
evaluators and program planners, for researchers and for information 
specialists, who could then disseminate the word to the general public 
through the standard techniques of publicity. 

I think I hardly need to tell this audience that one of this was 
done. At the same time, I should point out that my proposition was 
never criticized by vocational educators. On the contrary, many of 
them agreed with the basic principle. But other things got the 
priority. Understandably so. We had a whole new type of program 
to get underway and a vast expansion of the existing programs. The 
headquarters, the regional offices, the states and local systems were 
all busy staffing up to get things underway. 

r Jo it will come as no great surprise to you to hear that with 
little work done on the incoming lanes of the public information high- 
way, we still do not really know what is going on in vocational 



education. Oh, we know how many dollars are spent, how many new 
schools are constructed., and how many students are enrolled. But 
we do not yet know the real and full impact at the local level of this 
major legislation. 

As a public relations practitioner I find this about as frustrating 
as a lawyer would feel trying to represent a client from another 
planet. 

I really believe in the textbook concept of public relations as a 
function of management, a function which must have available to it 
pertinent, usable, timely information on which to base an evaluation 
of public attitudes. Without this, the specialist is in no position to 
plan a program to earn public understanding and acceptance for any 
program or organization. 

1 speak then as much as a part of management as I do as a 
practitioner of the public relations profession when I say that the 
field of vocational education is difficult ground to cultivate. The 
plow tends to hang up on the rocks of vested interest and the roots of 
status quo. 

Some mighty good men have been breaking their picks on this 
job recently. Lately I have begun to wonder what super star could 
turn the trick. I wonder what would happen, for example, if the 
President suddenly found himself in Grant Venn's shoes as Associate 
Commissioner for Adult, Vocational and Library Programs. 

Perhaps the same thing that is said to have happened to Casey 
Stengel early in his late blooming career with the New York Mets. 

He supposedly got so fed up with the play of his young center fielder 
that he put himsel f in the center field for one inning. As luck would 
have it, Casey had three fielding changes during the inning and com- 
mitted two errors. Coming back to the dugout, he threw his glove 
against the wall and screamed at the youngster he had just replaced, 
,f You see that? You've got center field so screwed up, nobody can 
play it. 11 

In a way, what the U. S„ Office and the State Departments of 
Education have been trying to do with vocational education for the 
past couple of years is to superimpose a sophisticated technology on 
an entrenched feudal system. That's not an easy assignment. 

Marshall McLuhan, in a pronouncement in Nation's Schools 
magazine, points out that backward countries do have an advantage. 
They can leapfrog out of one century into another without any 
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intervening processing. He cites the United States in the 18th cen- 
tury. It was able to use the latest European technology without any 
impediments or inhibitions from the old feudal system of Europe. No 
restraints. No difficulties. 

McLuhan notes also that this happened on the West Coast of the 
United States, which never had a 19th century. He says you could 
never have had Hollywood in Chicago or New York. In fact, he says 
if you want to initiate advanced and revolutionary programs, try 
them on the West Coast. 

I submit that this principle carries into the infrastructure of 
vocational education in the United States today. The Job Corps 
probably could not have happened in the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education anymore than Hollywood could have happened in 
Washington D, C. That view may not increase my popularity with 
some of my colleagues. 

A relatively simple concept such as putting the basic respon- 
sibility for initial job placement into the high school is so traumatic 
to the average high school vocational guidance counselor that he 
becomes selectively deaf in the presence of such hearsay. He thinks 
you must be speaking of some other high school, in some other state 
--hopefully in some other country. Surely you can't mean you want 
him to go out and find jobs for his students. After all, he's an 
educator . And educators have never been involved in that sort of 
thing. 



That’s the type of mental bloqk Dr. Verm has been coming up 
against. It's one of the things that keeps him awake at night- -and 
the rest of us awake all day. It’s tho type of thing that can't be re- 
solved by committees and task forces. It can’t be talked away in 
staff meetings or beaten to death with a series of memorandums. 

It's a public relations problem. 

For once I not only understand McLuhan. I agree with him. I 
think we would have a much easier time of it selling Grant Venn's 
vocational education innovations in Nairobi than we have had in 
Scarsdale. 

Now, I do not want to leave you with the impression that nothing 
good is happening in the program nor in the public relations aspects 
of the program. So let's look at seme progress and at what else can 
be done. 
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The fact that yea ladies and gentlemen are here today is ex- 
ellent evidence of the progress being made. The fact that state and 
local people are showing this much interest in public information is 
the single most hopeful sign I have seen. 

A fine entry on the profit side of the ledger was the First Nation- 
wide Institute for Vocational and Technical Education Public Infor- 
mation Officers, held just two years ago at Georgia State College in 
Atlanta. In my opinion the first institute was an almost unqualified 
success, based on its goals--which were to bring together people 
designed to handle public information activities in vocational educa- 
tion at the state level for refresher training in their fields and to 
spotlight the fact that they exist at all. It also appears that the insti- 
tute stimulated states without such designated officers to take some 
action. I think it was a major step in the right direction, I should. 
Five years age I recommended to the national advisory committee, 
in the paper I mentioned earlier, that we concentrate our public 
information activities a' state and local levels and set up such con- 
ferences as a means of stimulating public information activity. 

This second institute of what should now become a series is 
being conducted with financial support from the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, as amended. I hope it will make another important 
contribution to a new awareness among vocational educators of the 
need for professional staff specialists in public information. 

Perhaps the first public relations breakthrough for vocational 
education in this country was the dedication by President Johnson of 
the Crosslands Vocational- Technical Center in Camp Springs, 
Maryland, two years ago. It was the first visit on record to such a 
school by a chief executive. 

One of the most significant remarks he made, in my opinion, 
during his dedication talk, was this: 

Once we considered education a public expense; we know 

now that it is a public investment. Once we thought that 

every man could have a job- -if only the economy flourished. 

We know now that education, and not the Gross f ional 

Product, is the real key to full employment in c - land. 

That's what I call progress. 

The indications are that about 80 percent of the students now in 
high school in this country will not go on to get a baccalaureate or 
higher degree. All of that 80 percent can and should be served in 
some way by vocational education. 
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Our job- -yours and mine- -is to let them know we have not 
forgotten them. 



ARE YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS SHOWING? 

Leroy V. Goodman 

Assistant Commissioner for Public Information 
U. S. Office of Education 

Our public schools are today called upon net merely to expose 
young people to the accumulated wisdom of civilization, a complex 
enough job in itself. They are also asked to compensate for the in- 
adequate home life of the children of the poor, to educate younsters 
with physical and mental handicaps whom schools have traditionally 
regarded as beyond their ability to cope with, to retrain c.dults so 
that they can survive in a world in which strong backs command good 
wages only in pro football or the prizefight ring. And, going much 
farther, education is being looked to as the chief means of keeping 
our economy vigorous and our nation safe, of wiping out poverty, and 
of eradicating the fears and hates and prejudices that threaten to 
fragment our society. 

On the face of it, the things education is being called upon to 
achieve add up to a deep &nd sincere compliment- -a clear signal that 
educators have been given room at the top of the nation's leader ship. 

Nevertheless, I can imagine that many people in education feel 
they may be getting too much of a good thing. I can imagine many of 
them harboring the suspicion that they are being asked to perform an 
endless series of miracles. 

They are, in fact, being called upon to do a great deal. How- 
ever, it would be unfair and in any case r idiculous for the American 
citizenry to imagine that it can simply wash its hands of the crucial 
problems facing the nation and dump them into the laps of educators. 

But I do not really believe that this is what the great majority 
of people have in mind. The magnificent new programs enacted by 
Congress during the past few years suggest to me that the people of 
the United States are so dedicated to education, so impressed by 
education's accomplishments, and so determined to help the schools 
meet the new challenges that they want to make greater resources 
available to them. Money talks, the old aphorism goes, and in this 
case it seems to be saying that the American people want to give 
educators a stronger hand. 
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Whatever the motivations, however, the course is set. Edu- 
cation's lame is up in lights. America is determined that the schools 
and colleges be given a dominant role in shaping the nation's future. 

And so education is in for some exciting times. Supo. > t of the 
schools will continue to expand. Teachers and admimstra!; j. s will 
receive greater honor and greater power. So strong is the ferment, 
in fact, that in time they may even receive appropriate salaries. 

But such is the way of life that these emoluments will be 
accompanied by an overgenerous helping of vexations. The public is 
a demanding and sometimes irritatingly forgetful taskmaster. 

People will want to see results. And some will not be content with 
last year's successes. There will always be the cry of, "What have 
you done for me lately? " 

In short, education is going to find its public relations snowing. 
More and more, the public is going to exercise its right to know 
what' s going on, and why. 

This prospect may very well raise the hackles of many edu- 
cators. Somehow it goes against the grain- -when you conceive of 
yourself as a sincere, dedicated profes sional- -to have to justify 
your work, to defend it against the skeptics, to explain it to the 
half - informed. 

I think we must sympathize with that position. But the 
realities of the situation will not go away. The school district is 
going to have some kind of public relations whether the superin- 
tendent wants it tha+ way or not. People will inevitably form 
opinions about the conduct of the schools- -favorable or unfavorable, 
justified or unjustified. The only real choice, as I see it, is whether 
these opinions rest on fact or on fancy. 

I should imagine that a staff to deal with public relations or 
public information or public affair s - -whateve r the term- -would be 
a normal and important part of the administrative leadership of 
every big- city school district, state department of education, and 
college. In fact, however, public relations professionals are 
seldom found among education's top management. And even where 
there are public information people, they are too often thought of as 
being a kind of Mde- show- - uueful for diverting the rubes, but not 
worth featuring in the main tent. 

This kind of polite disdain is not suffered alone, of course, 
by the public relations man in education. Suspicion is a fairly 
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common reaction to the public relations craft in general. And no 
wonder. Some pretty peculiar characters weave the old black magic 
of PR, or claim to. I am sure that many persons, including some 
educators, think of the public relations game as being one with 
amazingly flexible rules that just about anybody at all can play. 

In any case, public relations people — including those of us who 
serve the cause of education- -have a hurdle to clear. As our higher 
paid counterparts on Madison Avenue would say, we have an lf image" 
problem. 

Perhaps there are a number of ways to recover from this 
flayed reputation, but the only one that makes sense to me is good 
works. That should be an easy enough proposition for people of our 
craft to accept, for this is really what public relations is all about. 

The most simple and cognate definition of public relations 
remains, in my opinion, that cf r, doing the right thing and getting 
credit for it. " Or, as someone has cleverly improved this Pne, 
"Doing the right thing and getting caught at it. " 

If the school public relations man is to win respect and honor 
among educators, he must perform, not devise a personal sales 
pitch. The same principle holds true, of course, for educators. A 
school system will be judged by how good it is, not just by how good 
it says it is. 

And so the job of the school public relatiOxis man, it seems 
to be, is basically ore of helping education speak for itself. The 
responsibility of the school administrator - -in the public's interest 
and in his own as well--is to give his public relations man s ufficient 
stature and support and trust to enable him to do that job effectively. 

For his part, it is the responsibility of the school public rela- 
tions man to equip himself with a great deal more than simply the 
normal assortment of PR skills. He also must know and understand 
education. He must comprehend the mission of the schools, and how 
that mission is evolving. He must have a firm grasp of education's 
critical issues. And if he is really going to do his job he must 
somehow manage to convey these matters to people in ways that 
bring the facts of education to life and make them real. 

The reputation of the schools, and the support given to them, 
will depend far more than ever before on how much public under- 
standing there is of education* s efforts to cope with the tremendous 
new challenges that have now been thrust upon it. 
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Of all those challenges, none will be more demanding than that 
of giving children an equal educational break, without regard to race 
or color C;r language or social or economic status. In this and in the 
other areas in which education is called upon to shape the future of 
our socity, those of us who deal in public relations for education 
can make a major contribution. 

We are not going to get the job done, however, if we slip into 
the habit of letting abstract concepts take the place of personal 
reporting, hard thought, intelligent analysis, and plenty of leg work. 
The tendency is to talk vaguely of justice, democracy, equality, and 
the whole catalog of noble but detached words which- -while they 
mean much to the philosopher- - say nothing to frightened and thus 
hostile white parents. Instead, we must explain the whys and 
wherefores of school desegregation in those painful and sorrowful 
human terms which might bring understanding. 

Neither laws nor appeals to justice are likely to touch human 
hearts unless the owners of those hearts understand the specific 
forms of human wrong we are talking about. It is our job to reveal 
those wrongs in concrete terms that release emotion without 
distorting truth. 

We read and heard a great deal in Washington about the riots 
in Watts and San Francisco and Chicago and other places, and one of 
the most arresting and revealing things I came across about these 
situations was a simple statement that in one area some school 
cafeterias had been closed because not enough children had twenty 
cents to buy lunch. 

In educational jargon, such youngsters are called disadvan- 
taged. What that antiseptic word means, if we take the trouble to 
spell out its implications, is that in a nation abounding in color 
television sets, electric toothbrushes, and dog cemeteries- -in such 
a nation there are boys and girls who come from homes where books 
and pencils and crayons are unknown; who live in houses that are 
taken over at night by rats; and who are members of families in 
which unemployment, ignorance, frustration, and hopelessness 
form the characteristic legacy that the parent passes on to the child, 
and who are unable to scrape up two thin dimes for a kid's lunch. 

It is not comfortable to poke around in the rubble of such 
people's problems. Each of us seeks to make things as pleasant 
as possible for himself, and it is tempting to avoid complicating 
our split-level vision by digging into the ugly realities of other 
men's lives. 
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Yet I suspect that < ly by doing so- -only by candid talk about 
so;ne of these unnerving matter s - -will we convert our fine slogans 
about justice and democracy into action. 

Furthermore, it is such confrontations with the lumpy shape of 
reality that give any line of work its dignity, its meaning, its weight, 
and its worth. 

Finally, I would say this: Public relations today seems to me 

excessively preoccupied with techniques, with media, with ways of 
getting the message across. We do not spend nearly as much time 
considering what that message ought to be. 

The message is that education, if it is to measure up to the 
challenge, must immerse itself in human existence in all its sad, 
slaphappy, and wondrous profusion* Education must deal, as it has 
not in the past, with all our young, in all their beautiful, irritating, 
and puzzling variety. 



PUBLIC RELATIONS; PREVENTION OR CURE? 

Jack Ewan 

Professor or Journalism 
University of Oregon 

My assignment, was to stay away from the nuts and belts of pub- 
lic relations and give an overview of public relations -- what it is, 
what it should be, and some of the other aspects. What I say won't 
necessarily be new material, but I hope it stimulates comments and 
questions when I finish. 

Although there is practically no limit to the scope of what I 
might say about public relations, I think I'll confine my remarks to 
three main points. 

1. Public relations must be a part of ycur administrative job, 
but more important, it must be a. part of the administrative 
job of your boss . It must start at the very top and be a part 
of every administrator, or it will fail. 

2. Public relations is a listening function. 

3. Public relations is a communications function. 
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I r d like to give you a definition of public relations and then ex- 
plain this definition by the three points I just mentioned. Most of the 
credit for this definition goes to Dennis Griswold, editor of the Public 
Relations Newsletter, but I have added a few innovations of my own. 
This is what public relations ought to be: an acminstrative function 

that seeks out public expectations, integrates these expectations with 
institutional policy and action, and then, through a planned program 
of communications, tries to get public support and approval. 

Just as an aside, you can't blarne people from shrinking away 
from the title "public relations" if it conjures up ideas of Madison 
Avenue and advertising with the taxpayers’ dollars. We have to find 
something else to call it. I regret that they have settled on "infor- 
mation specialist" as a title. This doesn't encompass what needs to 
be done. The minute you start to communicate, you’re going to get 
feedback. The problem is being able to anticipate the feedback. If 
you can, your public relations program is going to be more success- 
ful. 



How can you plan for the listening function? There are four 

ways: 

1. By using your personal contacts as members of the com- 
munity to "feel out" people. 

2. Internal UPWARD reporting by those who do contact others. 

3. Public Advisory Boards. 

4. Using the tools of communication research. 

Turning on and off the spigot of communication doesn't work. 
Continuity and regularity are equally important. People should be 
able to expect the communication and look forward to it. If it isn't 
regular, it won’t be well received. 

Secondly, the communication should take place at the nearest 
possible point of public contact. 

Thirdly, adequate time and manpower is necessary. Education 
is far behind other institutions in this respect. 
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INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICERS 
IN VOCATIONAL AND TECHNIC AL EDUC A TION 



Dean F. R ea 
Professor of Journalism 
University of Oregon 

Five Tests Which Measure the Importance of News 

1. Timeliness: news n ist be new (the latest development) 

2. Proximity: (local angle) 

3. Prominence: (importance of person, event) 

4. Probable consequence: (how it will affect the reader) 

5. Human interest: (feature aspects) 



Inverted Pyramid 

1. Lead: keep it short; lead with the story's strongest element 

2. Summary or catch-all: These paragraphs contain remain- 

ing 5 W f s and H 

3- Elaboration of detail 



THE CARE AND FEEDING OF EDITORS 
Lee Bishop 

Manager, Oregon State Broadcasters Association 
University of Oregon 

Once a chairman took his carefully planned-out project to the 
media representative and as they were discussing it, the chairman 
asked, "What can you do for us? " My purpose here today is to impress 
upon you that the question isn't so much, "What can you do for us, " 
but "What can we, as we put our program together, do for you? " I 
will deal with radio stations. 

When taking your story to a radio station there are several 
things you can do to make it easy for them - mimeographs, double 
spacing, neat typing, etc. Fact sheets that list only the main points 



cf interest are also quite popular, especially with the d j stations. 

You should make sure someone qualified is available for the inter- 
view, whether it b e a straight person-to-person one, or over the 
phone. 

An important thing to remember is not to ask for your radio 
time by reminding a station of its public service responsibility. They 
are aware of this and do not need to be reminded. 

It is also helpful to give a little background information to the 
station manager so that he can think of other responsible voices in 
the community to represent the other side of the issue if this applies. 

A good rule to remember is that radio stations are businesses; 
they operate on profit and loss. Therefore if you have a budget for 
paid advertising, please don't call on radio stations for free publicity 
only; recognition of the station's need to make a profit is always 
appreciated. 

In general, you'll be on firm ground as long as you remember 
that it is not what the station can do for you, but what you can do to 
make it easy for the station to serve you. 



THE CARE AND FEEDING OF EDITORS 

Connie Johnson 
Editor, Springfield News 



We know that we all want to get in good with the news staff of 
your local paper. How to do this is the subject of my talk. Since you 
want to use every medium at your disposal, you don't want to over- 
look the small weekly paper - it's local, more personal and widely- 
read. 



Try to get ard maintain a good relationship with the publisher 
and news staff. After he knows who you represent, he'll turn you over 
to a reporter to work with. They're usually pretty busy except right 
after the paper comes out. A good time to get in touch with them is 
right then. 

If you prepare your own news releases, have them neatly typed, 
doubled spaced and by all means, local. Be sure to give the weekly 
and the radio station an equal chance. Don't let the station get the 
jump or your newspaper man won't be too happy with you. 
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You won't always agree with the editor about decision concern- 
ing a news advance. Don’t blame the editor if you feel you've been 
short- sheeted on a story because there are often more important 
stories. But if you bear with him and keep a friendly rela ionship, 

I guarantee you'll come out ahead. 

I could summarize with just these two points: 

1. Get your information to the paper at a time convenient for 
them. This is usually right after the paper comes out. 

2. Maintain a good relationship with the publisher and news 
staff. 



FIVE STEPS TO A SOUND PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 

Jack C. Polley 
Public Relations Manager 
Pacific Region, Western States 



I. Short objectives 

II. Simple objectives 

III. Attainable objectives 

A. Western Electric Public Relations Objectives 

1. To inform the general pv 1 Ic, especially in our location 
cities, of Western Electric’s contributions to the vitality 
and innovation of the Bell System and the value of our 
Company's role in maintaining the viability of the tele- 
phone network. 

2. Tc inform and interpret to our employees activities, 
developments, decisions and policies affecting them, tie 
Company and the Bell System. 

3. To inform and work with government officials and other 
community leaders (including new s media) to develop an 
understanding of: 

a. Our function in the Bell System and why that function 
is important. 
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b. Our efforts to discharge our responsibilities as good 
corporate citizens in the community. 

c. Our position on matters affecting us and the commu- 
nities in which we are located. 

4. To inform and work with educators to develop an under- 
standing of our interest in improving education and the 
resources and activities we have that will assist the 
educational community. 

5. To develop greater and more effective liaison between 
Western Electric and other units of the Bell System in 
public relations activities. 

IV. Identify your publics 

A. Students 

B. Parents 

C. Voters 

D # Employer:; 

V.. Select the media to fit your public relations program 
A. Newspapers first 

1. Newspaper editors love PR people. 

2. Time your visit to meet their schedule. 



THE MIRACLE IS THAT WE COMMUNICATE AT ALL 

Dr. James Lemert 
Professor of Journalism 
University of Oregon 



I. Need for communication research 
A. Part fad and part fashion 
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B. Mass communications is one of the few remaining means of 
reaching disparate elements in a fragmenting society - we 
are asking more of it. 

II. Mass communication effects -- while we ask more of it, there is 
little evidence that what media brings to people is actually more 
important than what people bring to media. 

A. Individual defenses interfere with attitude change -- selec- 
tive attention, perception, retention and comprehension and 
selective attitude change. 

B. Group defenses. 

III. If mass communication is ineffective, with present strategies, 
in changing mind^ the real impact of mass communication on 
public opinion probably is in terms of changing participation in 
the striving for consensus which is the essential characteristic 
of effective participation in the public opinion process. 

A. Mass communications effects on voting turnout in school 

bond and tax elections was given as an example of the public 
opinion outcome having been changed without changing any- 
one* s mind. 



SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT COLLATERAL MEDIA 

Ron Daugherty 

Professor of Vocational Education 
Oregon State University 



A. Introduction 

1. You have been involved in a relatively comprehensive over- 
view of the theory of communications and PR., 

2. You have concentrated on the major sources of media for 
dispersion of materials and information. 

3- This is our second week of the institute and we -jgw intend 
for you to react through constructive exercises to the action 
you have witnessed thus far. 
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4. Before we send you out on some of the assignments this week, 
remains a few less significant, but still important, media 
that may prove important to a P R program. 

Some short ideas 

B. Collateral Media 

1. TV spots 

a. Coos Bay SpouS - movies and slides with tape 

b. California Spot - movies 

c. Colorado* s 16 mm film 

2. Slide presentations - show Coos Bay programs 
carousel - slides - stereo tape recorder 

a. The Advisory Committee 

b. Very easy to up-date or adjust 

c. Relatively cheap 

d. Useful to major administrators in their presentations 
3- Radio spots 

a. California - Tennessee Ernie Ford Record 

4. Speeches 

a. Needs professional PR attention 

b. Needs informed people to tell the story of vocational 
education 

c. Need visual aids 

d. Involve present students 

5. Community displays (youth?) 
a. Fairs - Colorado "slides" 



o 
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b. Window displays in town 



c. National Vocational Education Week - February 

d. Open house displays 

e. Involve present students 

6. Appr eciation Activities 

a. Y o uth banquets 

1. Student- Pa rent 

2. Student-Employer 

3. Student- Advisory Committee Members 

b. Awards programs 

c. Public presentations by youth 
1 # Picture in paper or TV 

7. FieH trips 

a. Primarily for educational value 

b. Very good for relations with the business community 

8. Tours of the Vocational Program 

Must have clearly defined objectives 

b. Limit objectives to be accomplished 

c. Keep tour groups small for each guide 

d. Keep distance traveled at a minimum 

e. Tour when the facilities are busy 

f. Give briefing, allow questions, give one or two 
handouts - maximum 

g. Accommodate tour groups and individuals 
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9. Leaflets, Brochures, Catalogs, Etc. 

a. Very useful 

b. Must be distributed in effective manner 

1 . Fairs 

2. School Counselors 

3. Employment Office 

4. Etc. 

10. Some ideas on released information 

a. Get youth and lay citizens of community involved 

b. Follow-up and placement information - newsworthy 

c. Advertise Vo Ed - not just the shop 

d. Work experience program necessary and very interesting 
to the public 

e. Show the place of girls in Vo-Ed 

Senior girls have most problem in the school 

CASE STUDIES IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Mike Jordan 

Public Relations Manager 
Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone 



I might briefly indicate the outline of the material here. Each 
of us will talk about three aspects of a public relations problem and 
then we'll get together at the end for a joint discussion. The three 
aspects each of us will deal with are; 1) a history of our particular 
company and how that affects the particular public relations policy of 
the company. We are doing this to show you that the objectives and 
needs of each company are different, 2) a discussion of the situation 
or problem that generated the particular public relations program 
or activities we discuss as a case history, and 3) evaluation of how 
that particular program developed - what the results were - whether 
it was successful or not. 
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I may as well begin to tackle hese three aspects in relation to the 
telephone company. What we're concerned with is a service, not a 
product. It's intangible and once it's used, it's gone. This fact is very 
important to our PR. Also, since our service was born of technological 
innovation, that requires a major effort to educate people to use it and 
understand it. Technological change is a significant part of our business 
and this effects our PR program. 

A policy of monopoly or exclusive service franchise also affects 
our PR program. Being a monopoly involves a tremendous amount of 
capital, so our PR must be oriented to raising large amounts of capital. 
This means relationships with shareowners, with financial markets, 
analysts and so forth. 

You might say our PR policy is fundamentally the same today as 
back in the early 1900's when the motto was "Public opinion will con- 
trol the course of the telephone business. " Today we interpret that to 
read, "If your service is lousy, you might as well forget all your PR 
mechanics. " 

Now the particular problem that generated many of our PR 
policies of today is one we call the "all-number calling" episode, when 
the company introduced a substitution of numbers for letters. I chose 
this because it has both good and bad examples of PR techniques. 

We wanted to change to all number calling because it isn't as 
limited as the combined letter-number dialing and also for purely 
economic reasons - all number dialing is a less expensive and more 
flexible way to operate. 

When we introduced this idea nationally, it was decided not to 
give people the real reasons for the change because it was considered 
"too sophisticated. " Instead we came up with about ten reasons "it 
will be faster, more accurate, easier to remember, and the same 
groups of digits will help retain community identification. " This last 
one was one of the worst reasons. 

None of these reasons ever got down to the real reason for the 
change - money. Well, now, what happened? We started the pro- 
gram in San Francisco. The letter prefixes here did have community 
identity, like Mission and Sutter. Columnists and radio men had lots 
to talk about when the nostalgia of these names was threatened. Wire 
services found the problem made humorous stories. Since the company 
had a stuffy and pompous image, all media delighted in poking at the 
stuffed shirt. Highly intelligent people began cutting holes in the ten 
reasons the company had given, so we had to admit that, yes, we 



hadn't told the whole story. That right there was disastrous to our 
public image. When anti-digit dialing leagues started forming we 
knew we had to work fast. 

We decided first that we must get to the columnists, the radio 
commentators and the wire service people and get them on our side. 
We met with these people and we told them the whole story. We 
didn't try to kid anybody this time. The anti-digit dialing leagues 
never did form then in Oregon and we attribute this to our actions 
after what we learned from San Francisco. I came out of this experi- 
ence with three "morals"; 

1. Half-truths are one of the most dangerous things you can 
deal with on a long term basis. 

2. To know and to target your key audience --in this case it 
was the editorial writers, the columnists and commentators. 

3* Never underestimate the Intelligence and perception of your 
public. 



Jack Brown 

Regional Manager for Public Affairs 
Cr own-Zellerbach Corporation 
Portland, Oregon 



The nature cf Crown- Zellerbach' s interests more or less shapes 
its PR policies. Our first concern is to formulate our company 
policies in harmony with the public interest. And we have a lot of 
different publics to deal with. We manage three million acres of 
forest land; we maintain world-wide offices; we must deal with odor, 
air, and water pollution problems; we're concerned with public rec- 
reation on our land, and the problem of massive log trucks on public 
highways. You can see how our business must have an effective PR 
program in all areas. 

The particular problem I chose to talk about is that of estab- 
lishing a $100 million pulp and paper converting mill in a relatively 
undeveloped rural area inhabited by commercial fishermen. Problem 
areas were the inherent fear of air and water pollution, especially 
by people who earn their living by commercial fishing. What publics 
were we going to be dealing with? School officials, county officials, 
potential employees, radio, the fishermen, regulatory officials and 
the people in the surrounding community. Our objective was to build 
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and operate the mill with the full understanding of the community and 
to adequately house the work force. 

One of our first strategy points was that the mill noc be built in 
one phase. It should be built in several phases to spread out the 
impact. Secondly, we invited all the necessary people to the initial 
announcement of the mill -- the governor, the representative of the 
fishermen, educators, etc. We wanted everybody involved to be 
represented. The subsequent announcements could involve smaller 
segments of the total group. We also prepared a packet for employees, 
helping them to familiarize themselves with the area and the objec- 
tives of the company. 

For a while the mill was like a deep, dark secret growing be- 
hind the hill. We didn't want to have people in to look at it because at 
that stage of construction, things were a mess. But we knew we had 
to keep the communication flow open, so we gathered up the people 
who were going to manage the mill, the people who were going to 
control pollution, those who were in charge of industrial-community 
relations, and we took these people to every community that was going 
to be affected by that mill. We held informational meetings in the 
evenings so people who worked during the day could have a chance to 
attend. There was a short slide presentation and the meetings were 
very informal. We had high attendance and were convinced that 
there was a high amount of curiosity about our milk The meetings 
were well received. By taking every opportunity to keep the public 
informed about the mill, and by dealing honestly with their questions 
about pollution and employment, we feel we got along a lot better than 
if we had tried tc shut the public out. Li.ke Mike Jordan said, "Never 
underestimate the intelligence and perception of your publics, " This 
held true for us in the case of the mill and I think it 1 s the key to 
effective public relations. 



Mark Howard 

Director of Public Services 
Portland State University 




I'm going to talk today about Portland State and its particular 
PR problem. When Portland State was born, then came the problems. 
We needed money and an adequate reputation. We wanted to educate 
the quality student and we were getting too many who were there for 
all the wrong reasons. We also needed to have enough students. This 
was highly competitive. Budget is tied directly to enrollment and so 
Portland State was threatened. In short, we needed a massive PR 
program. 
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Our general principle was that we should work through the 
power structure on things cf substance. We hammered hard on 
quality. We developed such things as a Mid-East study center end 
then we chose to display cur strength by entering the Carnegie Corp- 
oration Fellowship Competition. It's a scholarship corporation for 
study centers in this area. Our students picked up four of the seven 
scholarships in competition with Harvard and like schools. We 
spread the word on this. We didn’t talk about our weaknesses. We 
pushed our strengths., We pushed the "poor boy" image, certainly, 
and especially the "barefoot boy from Harvard. " 

Finally we came to the GE College Bowl. We figured we had 
everything to win and nothing to lose. Reed College, one of the finest 
in the U. S. washed cut twice. Everyone expected us to lose. Well, 
we broke every single record in the college bowl history. We really 
trained our students. It was a very cold-blooded thing. In the Port- 
land papers we got 1800 inches of newspaper space. And it all said 
how tremendously smart Portland State kids were. It helped our PR 
tremendously! The legislature honored the team, our budget in- 
creased, new masters degrees were offered* And the institution is 
still reaping benefits. Portland State today is doing fine, thank you, 
and I think we're going to make it. 



Some of the main points brought out in the general discussion 
following the individual presentations were these: 

1. Take a positive approach in the "display" of your company. 

2. Vocational schools and community colleges serve a vital 
need and so there is no reason to feel you must apologize 
for them. They are ideal for certain students. 

3. You must level with your public. Tell your students the 
truth. 

4. Sex- segregated schools are at a distinct disadvantage from 
the competitive standpoint. Recruitment fer these schools 
must take this into account by either playing down this 
aspect cr by playing it up a a an asset. 

5. Company newspapers and management bulletins are helpful 
in the continual and regular flow of communication within 

a company. 
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6. Although some opposition to educational institutions is 
irrationa, it must be dealt with in a rational manner. 

7. Obvious recruitment of students for a vocational school isn’t 
always effective since the student often feels he suffers from 
a loss of face or drop in status in the eyes of his peers. 

The following presentations were made but were not adaptable 
to an abstract or outline: 



Dr. Dominic A. LaRusso 

Interpersonal Communications 



Donald B. Bishoff 

The Care and Feeding of Editors 



Professor Roy Paul Nelson 

Reaching Readers with Good Design 



Professor Mitchell Hider 

Wire Services: What They Are and How to Deal with Them 



Professor Daniel Williams 

A Picture is Worth Quite a Few Words 



Stan Bettis 

Let's See How You're Doing 



Professor Heilman 

What’s the Big Idea? 



Summary of Committee Reports 



Each of the participants was assigned to one of five committees 
to study the public relations program of a local educational agency. 
The committee members spent one full day with the vocational educa- 
tion director and/ or the public information director of the agency to 
which they were assigned. The assignment enabled the committee to 
become acquainted with the vocational program and public informa- 
tion program of the agency visited. A written report was requested 
from each committee, to include a summary of the present program 
and recommendations for improving the vocational education public 
information program within the agency visited. 
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The summary of the five committee reports follow: 



Agency; Bethel School District 

Committee: Tom Dell, Roger Honeyman, George Warren 

Recommendations . 

1. To state public relations goals and objectives for voca- 
tional education, 

2. To check with the American Industrial Arts Association and 
American Vocational Association for objectives in dealing 
with public relations for Industrial Education. 

3. To teach vocational subjects in accordance with recommen- 
dations of factual identified labor needs and suggested pro- 
grams for the State Board of Community Colleges and 
Career Education to justify expenditures and reinforce PR. 

4. To organize and utilize existing facilities into a clean shop 
that would give pride to students, teachers, and community. 

5. Survey industry to meet their entry level needs. 

6. Survey the public to meet their personal needs and to identify 
the target society they wish to reach. 

7. Develop a variety of means to disseminate information to 

all the public in the district about on- campus and off-campus 
career programs. 

8. Involve advisory committees as recognized public relations 
people . 

9. Use evaluation and follcw-up from students to change, im- 
prove, and disseminate public relations to the community. 

10. Vocational teachers meet in local industry for their teacher 
meetings. 



Agency: Lane County Intermediate Education District 

Committee: Gary Beall, Clay Farnsworth, George Koon, Dave Lynn 

Recomme ndations : 

lo Create a central 'Information bank in the IED for public rela- 
tions ideas and materials (brochures, books, films, USOE 
information, etc. ) 
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